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Many attend, 
quickly leave 
fall orientation 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


The success and failure of this year’s student orientation has 
prompted faculty to re-evaluate the format of future orien- 
tations. 

NECC’s second orientation opened at 8:30 a.m. with a 
flood of new students, but ended with a trickle. 

Steve Michaud, director, student activities, said many 
students left after they received their information packets. 

The orientation began with a reception and proceeded 
with various workshops ranging from effective note-taking to 
getting involved in extracurricular activities. 

Self-improvement workshops: Michaud said the most 
popular events were the self-help workshops like the note- 
taking lecture given by Arthur Barlas, instructor, department 
of history and government, and Elizabeth Wilcoxson, chair- 
person, department of history and government. 

How to Take Effective Notes was so popular, in fact, that 
there are tentative plans to offer it during the semester. 

“This is something that students can benefit from even 
after orientation,” Michaud said. 

Students attending the orientation agreed. 

Shannon Buskey, a travel and tourism major, said she 
enjoyed the note-taking workshop the best, but still thought 
the orientation was a bit “boring.” 

“T left after a couple of workshops,” she said. 

Buskey wasn’t alone. Other students felt the same way. 

Added bonus: Candace Boardman, a business major, also 
stayed for a couple of workshops, but still felt the orientation 
was useful. 

“T think it helped prepare me for my first day of school a 
little,” she said. 

With many attitudes and opinions about orientation 
bordering on these lines, Michaud has decided to re-evaluate 

(continued on page two) 


Smoking ban 


Students, staff must puff outside 
as policy aims to promote health 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Non-smokers have won the battle for clean air at NECC. 
Smoking was banned inside all campus buildings last week, 
forcing smokers outside when they want to light up. 

“Northern Essex is committed to providing a smoke-free 
environment for non-smokers because it’s their right,” said 
Pat Kepschull, R.N., Student Health Services coordinator. 
“We should educate people to healthy, good habits, and we 
should provide clean air for working and studying.” 

Student contentions: Though the policy was agreed upon 
unanimously by administrators, some student smokers say 
they are angry. 

“They’re discriminating,” said student Dave Palazzo, 29. 
“People who are overweight shouldn’t be eating chocolate 
cake, yet they sell it to them. It’s bad for their health, so why 
don’t they deny them entry to the cafeteria?” 

Palazzo said he agrees non-smokers shouldn’t have to 
inhale cigarette smoke. He said he just disagrees with the way 
the school handled the problem. 

“Even if they had to get up the money for a new building 
outside for us to smoke in, they should come up with a plan 
where we can smoke (inside) and it doesn’t infringe on others’ 
rights,” said Palazzo. 

Outside only: Smoking will be allowed outside in the 
vicinity of all campus buildings. Benches and ashtrays have 
been set up. Kepschull anticipates a maintenance problem 
because of scattered cigarette butts, but maintenance personnel 
are already working on solutions. 

Ed Sheehan, superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
said he has people sweeping the doorways and stoops in the 
morning and afternoon. He said it will be impossible to keep 
the campus butt-free between these rounds, but hopes that 
extra cigarette containers he has ordered will help. 

“The janitorial staff has to keep after them,” Sheehan said. 
“The grounds people are going to have to (watch) them. It’s 
always been something we had to keep after.” 

State legislation in 1987 limited smoking to designated 


Programs offer 


The Smoke-Free Campaign Committee has scheduled 
several programs to help NECC students and employees 
adjust to the new smoking ban. 

The committee is coordinating with the Staff Devel- 
opment Office to arrange for formal speaking cessation 
groups and guest speakers from area agencies that deal 
with smoking education and cessation such as the American 
Lung Association and the American Cancer Society. Pre- 
sentations will be made for alternative therapies, such as 

_ acupuncture and hypnotism. 

Also, the offices are co-sponsoring a “Telling is Not 
Enough” program with the American Cancer Society. 
Health care providers will discuss with smokers the trials 
and tribulations of successful smoking cessation. 

In addition, the following workshops sponsored by 
Student Health Services will be held in the cafeteria alcove 
of the Haverhill campus: 

Sept. 10 - Smoking and your health - psychological 
effects 

Sept. 19 - Benefits of a smoke-free environment 
Sept. 24 - Cardiovascular disease, stroke arid high 


plevae to quit or adopt a smoker ; 


areas. Smoking on campus was allowed in four areas: C-101, 
E-367, outside of room E-151, and the east bay of the 
cafeteria in the Student Center. Smoking has been banned 
from the school gymnasium for almost six years. 

Impetus for change: Complaints of second-hand smoke 
polluting the air in C-Building because of the smoking room 
surfaced last winter from faculty members and students. 
Several teachers cited irritation to their allergies and respira- 
tory problems because of second-hand smoke. 

Second-hand smoke is that which is inhaled by non- 
smokers from smokers. According to the American Lung 
Association, it is filled with chemicals and more than 200 
known poisons such as arsenic and formaldehyde. In addition, 


sidestream smoke, which contains tar and nicotine, is released... 


directly into the air by burning tobacco from a lit cigarette. 

The “Smoke-Free Environment Campaign Committee,” 
headed by Kepschull, was formed to encourage a smoking ban 
inside the buildings. 

The “smoke-free environment policy,” approved by Presi- 
dent John Dimitry, recognizes that “this isa major change for 
smokers.” The policy states that non-compliance will be 
handled using existing disciplinary rules for both students and 
employees. 

Campus-wide mandate: Dimitry said the policy was nec- 
essary for consistency because the new Lawrence campus, 
formerly owned by Prudential Insurance, was a smoke-free 
building before it was donated to NECC, and he intended to 
keep it that way. Dimitry said he couldn’t ban smoking in 
Lawrence and permit it in Haverhill. 

“T felt to go back to smoking in that building was to turn 
the clock back,” Dimitry said. “We’ve got to protect the non- 
smokers from the smoking. It’s their individual business if 
they want to engage in self-destructive habits, but their self- 
destruction affects the innocent. I wouldn’t let automobiles 
drive up and down the sidewalks. That’s a threat to public 
health and security. This was a threat to non-smokers.” 

A draft report sponsored by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and other federal agencies supports the president’s 

(continued on page two) 


help in quitting 


Oct. 24 - Smart move! A stop-smoking guide and quit 
tips 

Oct. 30 - Healthy lifestyles: nutrition, weight control 
and exercise : 

Nov. 7 - Addictive personality: inherent or learned 

Nov. 21 - The Great American Smoke-Out: pledge to 
quit / adopt a smoker 

Dec. 4 - Stress Reduction / relaxation techniques 

The following programs will be offered in the atrium of 
the Lawrence campus: 

Sept. 17 - Smoking and your health: psychological 
effects and benefits of a smoke-free environment 

Sept. 26 - Second-hand smoke: myth or reality and 
smoking and pregnancy 

Oct. 15 - Long-term effects of smoking: lung cancer, 
cancer of the larynx, cardiovascular disease, stroke, high — 
blood pressure ol 

Oct. 31 - Addictive personality: inherent or learned 

Nov. 6 - Healthy lifestyles: nutrition, weight control 
and exercise 
Noy. 20 and 21 - The Great American ‘Smoke- Out: 
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Stay the course 


New smoking policy on right track 


Kudos to NECC administrators, faculty 
and staff for making this campus smoke- 
free. This new policy only makes sense in 
the face of scientific studies revealing the 
harm done by second-hand smoke. 

Not all agree with the new policy. 
Smokers are crying ‘violation of rights.’ 
They are threatening to smoke in the 
bathrooms and in out-of-the way places. 
The school’s disciplinarians should 
prepare themselves for this non- 
compliance. NECC may have to adopt a 
separate policy for handling smokers who 
won’t obey the rules. 

The smoking ban is no longer an issue 
for debate, despite the pleas of the 


Money gone to waste 


Students should take advantage of programs 
provided free of charge thanks to activity fee 


Clubs were allocated monies ranging from 
$800 to about $36,000 this year, but if 
this semester proves to be anything like 
the past, students probably won’t take 
advantage of the activities they pay for on 
campus. 

With about 30 clubs on campus, 
including health and fitness, 
contemporary affairs, behavorial science 
and Hispanic cultural club, it shouldn’t 
be difficult for students to find at least 
one activity they’re interested in. 

Many times, however, there are very 
few students in the health and fitness 
center. Sometimes, just one. 

- Poor turnout: The TV club also had a 
total of about four students show up to 
meetings many times last semester. 

One may ask why students persist in 
paying for nothing. With tuition going 
up and the cost of living increasing 
simultaneously, students should welcome 
anything they can get, especially if they 


Observer Editorial 


smokers. It is not an issue of rights. It has 
only to do with public health. Non- 
smokers want to breathe air that is free of 
poisons. Smokers can continue to kill 
themselves if they so choose, but they 
must do it outside, where the danger is 
minimized. 

NECC should remain committed to 
this policy. The school has now become 
a role model for other institutions that 
seek to better the minds and bodies of its 
employees and students. Let the smokers 
puff outside. 


Observer Editorial 


have to pay for it. 

It’s often difficult for students 
attending a community college to make 
time for anything but commuting, but at 
a time when people are facing 
unemployment and lean times, students 
should use any service they can. 

Obviously, there is often a limited 
time element for community college 
students to spend on activities, but despite 
commuting, some advantage should be 
taken from a service students already pay 
for. 

Instead, NECC students historically 
pay their student activities fee and proceed 
to forget about it. It’s as though they 
think the fee is an extra part of the bill 
that doesn’t need to be addressed. 
Students need to realize the fee isn’t just 
a tax on the bill. It’s a service they pay, are 


Turnout- from page one 


the format of future orientations. 

“We need to give them (students) what 
they want,” he said. 

Additional activities like the “Outrageous 
Obstacle Course,” music, and a cookout also 
lead Michaud to this conclusion. 

Unnecessary entertainment: The ob- 
stacle course, held for additional entertainment 
purposes, was not successful. 

Michaud said he’s not sure ifentertainment 
is a student priority when attending orienta- 
tion. 

“They want their information and they 
want to go home,” he said. 

Michaud said NECC will always have 
orientations, but he plans to reconsider many 
of the activities that aren’t being accepted by 
the students. 


Although the orientation is for incoming 
students, another major concern was the lack 
of administrative and faculty help. 

Michaud said despite the wonderful job of 
some faculty and administrators, more help 
was still needed. 

Faculty/student involvement: “People 
need to understand that we need adminis- 
tration and faculty to get involved. We can’t 
depend on interns and students to do the 
job,” he said. 

Despite these flaws, both Michaud and 
students believe the orientation was a success. 

Both Buskey and Boardman said it was 
helpful to be on campus before actually having 
to run around to find their classrooms. 

“The people who were here that day did a 
great job,” Michaud said. 
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entitled to, and should take full advantage 
of. The clubs and the money for the 
activities are there for their use. 

Wasted money: Many students insist 
on paying for memberships at local health 
clubs and others have interests they never 
geta chance to discuss with other students 
on campus. 

Ifit’s ambiance students are searching 
for in a health club, they should realize 
that essentially, the school health club is 
offering the same types ofservices. Perhaps 
not as expanded, but nevertheless, sweat 
is sweat, and that’s what students will be 
doing no matter where they go. As for 


the other clubs on campus, broadening 
one’s mind and discussing new ideas is 
part of college life. What better way of 
doing this than joining a club with other 
students interested ina common activity? 

Most people wouldn’t walk into an 
auto dealership, buy a car and then walk 
out without the radio. Why then, do 
students persist in paying for services 
they don’t use? NECC students should 
step into the car and use it to its full 
potential. Granted, it’s probably not the 
Mercedes students want, but it’s an 
economical little car that will take them 
where they want to go. 


Smoking =— from page one 


concerns for non-smokers. The report esti- 
mates that second-hand cigarette smoke kills 
53,000 non-smokers a year, including 37,000 
from heart disease. The report also concludes 
that second-hand smoke pollutes indoor air 
and increases levels of poisonous substances 
such as benzene and carbon monoxide in the 
environment. These findings are not yet ap- 
proved by the EPA but the estimates are those 
of EPA-sponsored scientific studies. 

Personal plea: Long-time NECC pro- 
fessor, Dr. John Spurk retired last year due to 
a serious condition of cancer in the throat and 
lymph glands. During his commencement 
speech at the June graduation ceremony, he 
pleaded with students not to smoke. Kepschull 
said his speech was an impetus for the school 
to create this policy. 

From his home, Spurk called the smoking 
ban a brave move. 

“T got hooked on smoking because of peer 
pressure, and it’s one of the biggest mistakes 
of my life,” Spurk said. “I would encourage all 
of my colleagues and the students of North- 
ern Essex to go along with this brave and 
necessary act and if they must smoke, smoke 
only out of doors.” 

Spurk challenged smokers who protest the 
policy to learn what smoking does to smokers 
and non-smokers. 

“As a smoker for 32 years, I would tend to 
automatically come down on the side of 
people who want to smoke. But, for the past 
few months I have been painfully aware of 
what smoking has done to myself and what 
second-hand smoke does to others,” Spurk 
said. “I don’t see it as personal rights.” 

Palazzo does not agree. He said he is 
planning asmoke-in to protest what he sees as 
a violation of smokers’ rights. He said he and 
as many smokers as he can find will sit in the 
student lounge, light their cigarettes, smoke 
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and refuse to move. 

“Tt’s all about rights,” Palazzo said. “I’m 
29 years old they don’t have a right to tell me 
no. I figure (with) anywhere between 100 
and 200 people...they at least have to address 
the issue. They can’t just suspend 200 people.” 

Outlet for opinion: Student Senate Presi- 
dent John Hosty said he hopes students will 
voice their opinions to the senate, whether 
they are for or against it. He said the senate, 
despite the presence of four smokers, sup- 
ported the ban unanimously. The favorable 
vote came because a majority of the students 
on campus at the time were in favor of the 
policy, Hosty said. 

“We made the decision earlier to support 
the non-smoking,” Hosty said. “If we felt 
the constituents had changed their minds, 
we’d have to change our stance on it and 
actively try to get smoking back on campus. I 
try not to represent my personal opinions. 
We’re trying to stick up for students.” 

He said if student smokers are angry about 
the new policy they should speak to senate 
officials. 

“T don’t know what smokers want,” Hosty 
said. “Maybe they have some ideas.” 

Supports policy: Dean of Student Affairs 
Norman Landry said he was not aware that 
any students were having problems with the 
policy. He encouraged students to approach 
him with their concerns adding, however, 
that he is committed to the new policy. 

Kepschull hopes this policy will be enough 
of an inconvenience to smokers that they 
won’t have time to go outside and eventually: 
they'll realize they can quit. 

“Seventy-five percent of people who smoke 
actually do know it’s bad for their health and 
want to quit,” Kepschull said. “This is a good 
initiation. It might be enough to tip them 
over into saying, ‘Maybe I can do this.’” 
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The new Russian revolution 


Turbulent times leave many q 


By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Opinion Editor 


The old axiom is true- the only real constant 
is change. And the fast and furious changes 
going on right now in the Soviet Union are 
only the beginning. 

It’s almost impossible to keep up with the 
daily events. So many milestones, so many 
broken traditions; it’s hard to believe that the 
United States had nothing to do with the 
current groundswell of anti-communism be- 
ing displayed by the Soviet people. 

Glasnost gave them a taste of freedom and 
the attempted coup gave them the strength 
and conviction to demand a new form of 
government. Historians will say the last-ditch 
effort by the hardliners to retain power and 
control was the catalyst that drove the last 
remnants of communism out of the U.S.S.R. 
and changed forever the face and fate of the 
Soviet Union. 

New doors: The American government, 
as well as the American business community, 
are absolutely thrilled at the current situation. 
The possibilities for trade and industry are 
unlimited. The Soviet Union is practically 
virgin territory for consumer goods and ser- 
vices, and there will be a footrace to see which 
country can provide those goods and services 
to the Russian people. 

And who is better equipped to take full 
advantage of the opportunities at hand than 
the United States? The rebuilding of Russia 
and the other sovereign states under a new 
form of government could be the boost the 
United States has been looking for. We can 
only hope the Soviet people won’t be taken 
advantage ofin the name of capitalism and the 
American way. 

Many questions: But before any of that 
can be considered, several major issues still 
must be dealt with. It remains to be seen what 
role Mikhail S. Gorbachev will play in dealing 
with those issues. The most important 
question is where does the Soviet Union go 
from here? 

It is clear Gorbachev wanted all 15 of the 
Soviet republics to remain as a whole union, 
economically cooperative, but with matters 
of national defense and foreign affairs handled 
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by a central administration. This would be a 
step in the right direction if only the republics 
themselves had enough control over their 
own affairs. During an emergency meeting of 
the Soviet Congress on Sept. 5, which agreed 
to dismantle itself, 10 of the 15 republics had 
decided to join the loose confederation. More 
intricate details will have to be worked out in 
the future. 

Purely economic questions could keep the 
Soviets busy for months. Hopefully, acommon 
market will emerge, although it will take time 
for a capitalistic structure to be introduced 
and interwoven into the Soviet society. 

Arms talks: There is also the problem of 
nuclear weapons. Most of the Soviet arsenal is 
located in Russia, but there are large stockpiles 
in the republics of Kazakhstan and the Ukraine. 
The idea of several republics suddenly be- 
coming major nuclear powers is not out of the 
question. Combine that with the fact that 
there are as many as 100 distinct ethnic 
backgrounds within the old borders of the 
U.S.S.R., and we can only imagine the po- 
tential for military entanglements involving 
the threat of nuclear weapons. 

During ABC’s National Town Meeting 
which aired recently, Gorbachev and Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin assured viewers not to 
worty. 

“No one should have any anxiety in this 
regard... there is a very rigid mechanism that 
excludes the possibility of any surprises,” 
Gorbachev said. 

It is at least somewhat comforting to know 
that the Ukraine and Belorussia, as well as the 
Baltic states of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, 
have indicated that they wish to be nuclear- 
free zones. 

Cultural diversity: Ethnicity brings 
problems ofits own. What ifall ofthe different 
factions within each republic decided to declare 
their own independence? On Sept. 5, Russian 
immigrants within the republic of Moldavia 
did just that. Whether they will be able to 
keep their independence is still in question, 
but it is easy to see how the frenzied rush 
toward freedom and change could result in 


the emergence of an intricate web of totally 
isolated republics. 
The very speed of the radical changes 
could, in itself, become a major problem. 
“In half year, perhaps a little more, there 
will be another explosion of unrest... caused 
by the government's failure to do anything 


uestions unanswered in U.S.S.R. 


for its people,” said Col. Viktor Alksnis, in a 
recent Boston Globe interview. 

If the disintegration of the Soviet Union 
can be brought under control, given time and 
the proper leadership, the road to recovery 
will be in sight. For the Soviets, there is still a 
long road ahead. 


Lack of participation continues 


Additional faculty help needed to make 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


Whether you’re a college student or a pro- 
fessor, chances are you’ve heard more than 
one teacher in your lifetime tell you partici- 
pation is a large part of their class. 

Whether you accept this belief or not, it’s 
an idea many teachers live by. 

Why then, do many leave this conception 
behind in their classrooms with their students 
and forget about it when it comes to their 
own lives? 

In the recent NECC student orientation, 
it seemed some faculty felt it unnecessary to 
practice their participation rule. 

Outside obligations: There are a thousand 
and one excuses and reasons for not attending 
an orientation, from work obligations to 
vacation. 

As a matter of fact, once you think about 
it, how many people would actually enjoy 
taking a day from their summer vacation to 
come back to a place they’ll be seeing every 
day for the next four months. 

Probably not many. 

In fact, according to the numbers at 
NECC’s orientation, many opted not to come. 

Some excuse the turnout with a smug 
reply of, “Community colleges are known for 
lower participation than other colleges.” 

Once again, this reason is somewhat valid. 

Students and faculty both commute. 
Campus life is obviously not as abundantas in 
four-year colleges. Still, it is time for NECC, 
and perhaps other two-year colleges facing 
this type of problem, to realize schools need 
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greater participation to progress. 

Lack of support: Additional proof of 
NECC’s lack of participation came shining 
through last semester with a limited number 
of people attending the support rally for the 
troops in Saudi Arabia and the rally in Boston 
against Goy. William Weld’s cuts in higher 
education. 

While other schools made their mark by 
numerous supporters and participants in these 
activities, NECC merely squeaked. 

Progress needs participation: Whether 
we are a two-year college or a four-year 
college is not the point. The point remains 
that activities for the improvement of the 
school and its members is an important part of 
an institution. 

NECC is an institution with positive and 
negative aspects, but whether or not one 
outweighs the other is irrelevant. Members of 
NECC must realize there’s a certain obliga- 
tion to participate and lend support to an 
institution they are part of. 

Therefore, before any teachers make par- 
ticipation a mandatory part of their class, 
perhaps they should make it a mandatory part 
of their lives. 


“There ave a thousand and 
one excuses and reasons for 
not attending an orienta- 
tion...” 


student orientation a complete success 


Orientation scenes 

Cc. Evans photos 
RON BATES, above, takes photo of Rob 
Merrill, Skip Buonanno, Kevin 
O’Loughlin, and Chad Mekhael at re- 
cent fall student orientation. Jeff 
Carleton, Corporate Chefs employee, 
gets lunch ready for workshop partici- 
pants, left. 
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Student talents recognized 


Awards Convocation honors many graduates 1 in campus ceremony 


NECC students were recently honored at an 
awards convocation for their academic 
achievement and co-curricular contributions 
to the college community. 

Professor Emeritus Duane Windemiller 
delivered the invocation and alumna Maria 
Bagicaulupo, an associate professor in Curry 
College’s Program for Advancement in 
Learning, addressed the audience. 

Academic awards were presented by NECC 
President John R. Dimitry and Dean of 
Academic Affairs Robert McDonald. 

Dimitry, Norman J. Landry, dean of stu- 
dent affairs, and Stephen Michaud, director 
of student activities, presented co-curricular 
awards, which are given for leadership and 
exceptional contribution to a club or service. 

Interpreting services were provided by 
NECC interpreter training program students, 
who translate for hearing-impaired students. 

The award recipients included: 

Acton: Anthony G. Doherty. 

Amesbury: Robert G. Baker Jr., Roxanne 
L. Creighton, Renee T. Fortin, Kara M. 
Francoeur, Marjorie J. Latawiec, Marguerite 
M. Lavoie, Deborah J. Luce, Sheila M. Maurer, 
Cynthia L. Owens, Joanna L. Puorro, Allanah 
M. Shoner, Marian L. Silvestri, Mary W. 
Zabriskie, and Richard W. Zannini. 

Andover: Carol A. Coombs, Cheryl L. 
Eastwoow, Joseph P. Harding, Jo A. Land- 
ers, Shirley H. Sheehan, Maxine D. Simpson, 
Philip T. Starks, Cecile J. Theberge, and 
Rebecca L. Tyning. 

Bellingham: Patricia A. Whalen. 

Bradford: Kelly S. Annis, Stacy L. 
Descoteaux, Sara D. Habhab, Robert J. 
Hakesley, Anita M. Kleppe, and Cynthia A 
Schena. 

Byfield: Paula A. Majocha. 

Chelmsford: Dorothy A. Oliver, Geraldine 
A. Spano, and Patricia L. Tucci. 

Dracut: Judith A. Lowe, Karen J. Moles, 
Robin M. McCarthy, and Mary Beth Sweeney. 

Georgetown: Karen F. Bjornholm, 
Heather R. Haller, Jeanne Settipane, and 
Eileen E. Sheldon. 

Groveland: Stephen F. Carroll, Kim A. 
Cordeiro, Brenda A. Lewis, Nicole L. 
Nionakis, and Carol E. Pettengill. 

Haverhill: Stephanie M. Allen, Laura Beal, 
Mary E. Benedetti, Melissa Buchikos, Susan 
E. Chisholm, Jane R. Correa, George E. 
Dionne Jr., Joseph P. Dube, Christin A. 
Gingras, Marjorie T. Goldbaum, Siegrid G. 


File photo 


NECC student Kristin Rapaglia of Lawrence, left, receives the NECC Honorary 
Alumni award for outstanding achievement, an academic award for high honors 
in interpreter training, and a co-curricular award in special achievement with the 
Hispanic Cultural Club, at the annual awards convocation ceremony, held 
recently at the Haverhill campus. Shown with Rapaglia is Susanne McCarthy, 


vice president of alumni association. 


Hardy, John P. Koehler, Scott A. Kurzban, 
Bernard W. MacGregor, Roger P. Manrique, 
Laura A. Migliori, Lisa M. Moschetto, Denise 
M. Payne, Wendy L. Shapiro, Nancy J. 
Shirling, Jennifer R. Srybny, Kimberly A. 
Tessier, Jacqueline M. Woitkowski, and Iris 
R. Zeledon. 

Hubbardston: Christina F. Faherty. 

Ipswich: Jonathan Casali. 

Lawrence: Margie D. Arabudzki, Cheryl 
R. Arcidiacono, Lynne-Anne Baker, Luella 
M. Bishop, Mark L. Boucher, Elin J. Callahan, 
Susan A. Clarke, Christopher S. Dube, Paula 
R. Fragala, Andrew J. Kalil, Ana I. Levy, 
Yvonne C. Oakes, Christine A. Peterson, 
Kristin M. Rapaglia, Maria M. Silvera, and 
Lynne A. Young. 

Lowell: Michael R. Baillargeon, and Diane 
V. Forest. 

Marblehead: Jeannine E. Soucy. 

Merrimac: Heidi E. Cashman, 
Kathleen S. VanCampen. 

Methuen: Kim A. Aiello, Maryann 
Bergeron, Susan J. Clifford, Susan A. Coller, 
Paula J. Harris, Lynette S. Kimball, Laurence 
J. Lafond, Dung H. Le, Sharon F. Letendre, 
Kathleen L. McCabe, Joseph P. Martin, Su- 


and 


san L. Mustapha, Dianne L. Tarini, Jennifer 
G. Wicks, and Carmela D. Woodburn. 

Middleton: Lisa A. Watson. 

Newbury: Charles F. Lutz. 

Newburyport: Antoinette L. Adams, Jean 
M. Carter, Barbara J. Dow, Kelly M. Duggan, 
Pamela MacBurnie, Albert E. Marshall, 
Margaret A. Mears, Marcia L. Perkins, 
Deborah Szenftner, Jill Taylor, and Diane M. 
Wright. 

North Andover: Stanton R. Boothby, 
Barbara C. Cataudella, Stephen J. Dean, 
Bernadette A. Holland, Denise M. Huntley, 
Marilyn P. Lanen, Matthew T. Miele, Lorraine 
E. Nazzaro, Paul J. Pero, Taqua A. Turner, 
and Carolyn Williams. 

North Billerica: Joseph G. Cucinotti. 

North Chelmsford: Ann K. Ferron. 

North Reading: Gavin J. Sutcliffe. 

Peabody: Thomas J. Overbaugh. 

Reading: Kellyann Eramo, and Lisa A. 
Hultgren. 

Rowley: Deborah L. Brett, Sally A. 
Mansfield, Scott A. Patterson, and Harold L. 
Ring. 

Royalston: Mark A. Thompson. 

Salisbury: Karen S. Birdy, Diane E. Cheney, 


NECC president’s honor list 


The following students were named to the 
president’s honor list for the spring semester, 
completing 10 or more credits and attaining 
a cumulative grade average of 3.75 or better: 

Amesbury: Julie Allred, Kimberly Brown, 
Timothy Buck, Laurel Corelle, Patricia 
Deyermond, Shawn Dunning, Rosemary 
Gosselin, Marguerite Lavoie, Lillian 
McCormack, Linda Orf, Mark Poullot, 
Patricia Rowe, and Susan Wilkinson. 

Andover: Nicholas Collatos, Carol 
Coombs, Nancy Correa, Jean Duffer, Kathleen 
Fraser, Joseph Harding, Margaret Howard, 
Jody Landers, Zoya Motovilova, Lynda 
Murphy, Shirley Sheehan, Elizabeth Sheehy, 
Linda Sullivan, Maxine Simpson, and Cecile 
Theberge. 

Boxford: Candace Blake. 

Bradford: Roberta Ayers-O’Connell, 
Pauline Buturila, Jacqueline Clark, Diane 
Clevsy, Robyanne Cormier, Lucy DeOme, 
Rosanne Estep, Elaine Insero, Mona Marston, 
Marylou Noonan, Gail Soucy, Karen Sudol, 
and Waino Walsenen. 

Byfield: Rosalie Jones, Corrine Kimball, 
Janet Lydon, and Sharon Trefry. 

Chelmsford: Joyce Canniff, and Patricia 
Tucci. 

Danvers: Peter Capra. 

Dracut: Judith Lowe, Catherine Pinet, 
and Joseph Tally. 

Georgetown: Celeste DiVincenzo, and 
Diane Johnson. 

Greenfield: Janice Wightman. 

Groveland: Marguerite Foley, Anthony 
Guerriero, Patricia Hochmuth, Judith 
Hochstetler, Joan Kaczor, Nicole Nionakis, 


Cheryl Robinson, David Scher, and Diane 
Townsend. 

Haverhill: Jan Marie Arnold, Marie Barton, 
Patricia Bishop, Charles Boule’, Joan Cassidy, 
Susan Chisholm, Sheila Coombs, Joseph 
Costello, Beverly Cote, Rhonda Cote, Anne 
Davis, Joseph Dube, Heather Dunn, Carole 
Egan, Susan Fitzgerald, Monica Gagne, 
Marjorie Goldbaum, Bruce Hale, Michelle 
Hardy, Lugene Hersey, Nancy Hollis, Donna 
Holloran, Susan Horsman, Patricia Jennison, 
Diane Katsimpas, Scott Kurzban, Linda 
MaclIsaac, Janice Merrill, Susan Mills, John 
O’Dea, Marie Osgood, Joseph Pomroy, 
Michael Quinn, Mary Rafferty, Shawn 
Redfearn, Pamela Srybny, Linda Standley, 
Joyce Thibodeau, Chrystal Turner, Jacqueline 
Woltkowski, and Iris Zeledon. 

Hubbardston: Christina Faherty. 

Lawrence: Mark Boucher, Tammy Burns, 
Elvis Campana, Kimberly Cartier, Mary Lou 
Desrosiers, Frine Disla, Luisa Disla, Joy 
Diamond, Richard Dumals, Hopemarie 
Emery, Donna Gosselin, Nanette Grant, Jihad 
Hachem, Ellen Hayes, Charles Logue, Dulce 
Lora, Ruth McGuire, Hang Ngo, Yvonne 
Oakes, Jose Paulino, Laurie Ranger, Fe 
Romero, and Adele Vachon. 

Lowell: Arline Clarke, Melissa Dearth, 
and Nelya Yatskar. 

Malden: Kenneth Sirlani. 

Marblehead: Michael Walsh. 

Melrose: Christine Cardello. 

Merrimac: Elaine Drolet, Stacy Tuccolo, 
and Valerie Walters. 

Methuen: Judith Barbin, Gwen Berube, 
Maryann Bergeron, Pamela Betrand, Eliza- 


beth Carney, Stephen Debs, Collette 
Donahue, Laurie Dow, Richard Gladstone, 
Susan Griebel, Paula Harris, Susan Iannuccilli, 
Barbara Kaslow, Robert Keenan, Lynette 
Kimball, Robert Lacey Jr., Patricia Lapierre, 
Renee Lustenberger, Patricia Manzi, Yeager 
Markins III, Lisa Martin, Loretta Mistal, 
Thomas Pepin Ruthann Pothier, Sharon 
Privitera, Donna Toto, Helen Ubinas, Anne 
Winn, Carmela Woodburn, and Cheryl Zisk. 

Newbury: Charles Lutz, and Susanne 
Tremblay. 

Newburyport: Antoinette Adams, Dorrie 
Bowley, Susan Brown, Steven Coryell, Barbara 
Dow, Kelly Duggan, Christina Facchina, Ellen 
Leszcynski, Pamela MacBurnie, Leslie 
Meehan, Susan Phraner, Kathryn Quesnel, 
Bradford Sturtevant, and Ronald Teel. 

North Andover: Margaret Broderick, 
Alison Cleveland, Dorothy Currier, Carol 
Groezinger, Bernadette Holland, Hope 
Minicucci, Paul Pero, Kathryn Salafia, Karen 
Slosek, Sharon Tucciarone, Carolyn Williams, 
Nelya Yatskar, and Norma Yetman. 

North Chelmsford: Ann Ferron, and 
Elizabeth Love. 

North Reading: A. Paul Boccelli, Mark 
Chabot, and Ruth Keogh. 

Reading: Patricia Coppola, and Lisa 
Hultgren. 

Rowley: Deborah Brett, Maureen 
MacDonald, James Mancuso, and Michael 
Shairs. 

Salisbury: Alan Barowy, Karen Birdy, Diane 
Cheney, Marie D’Arcy, Victoria Freedman, 
Anthony King, Linda Omelli, and Olli 
Penniman. 


Victoria L. Freedman, Elizabeth M. Janvrin, 
Lisa A. Littlefield, Diane M. Loiselle, Heidi 
L. Porter, and Denise A. Welding. 

Somerville: Susan R. Stange. 

South Lawrence: Josefina C. Bonilla. 

Stoneham: Rebecca J. Wells. 

Tewksbury: Edwin K. Barnes. 

Tyngsboro: Linda J. Murphy. 

Wakefield: Linda D. Connors. 

West Newbury: Joseph N. Branca, Carol 
I. Marquis, and Linda J. Massey. 

Westford: Jennifer A. LaFlamme. 

Woburn: Gail J. Nilsson. 

Kittery, ME: Lorrie P. Wesoly. 

Atkinson, NH: Carol A. Angus, Juanita E. 
Reynolds, and Joan Szymanski. 

Auburn, NH: Lori M. Villeneuye. 

Derry, NH: Eric J. Dupere. 

E. Hampstead, NH: Arline M. Clark, 
Kathleen M. Demers, and Michael C. 
Sapienza. 

East Kingston, NH: Michele A. Kelleher. 

Epping, NH: Linda M. Wojtach. 

Exeter, NH: Manda K. Oliver. 

Hampstead, NH: Frank A. Caiazzo Jr., 
Diane E. Fleming, Stanley J. Puzniak, and 
David M. Ross. 

Hampton, NH: Larry D. Kent, Kevin E. 
Mcginley, and Holly C. Twiss-Wright. 

Hampton Beach, NH: Gregory J. Joiner. 

Hudson, NH: Kimberly S. Cook. 

Kingston, NH: Glenda F. Angelone, Tracy 
H. Jandreau, and Kathleen E. White. 

Londonderry, NH: Linda K. Poole. 

Manchester, NH: Jennifer L. LeBlanc. 

Newmarket, NH: Joanne M. Flanagan. 

Newton, NH: George C. Middleton, and 
Pamela J. Preston. 

Newton Junction, NH: Douglas J. Ewing. 

North Salem, NH: Dawn A. Trusty. 

Pelham, NH: Brenda J. Gerakines, and 
Robin J. Lilley. 

Plaistow, NH: Doreen M. Archamibantes 
Barbara A. Belcher, Norman H. Belcher Jr., 
Anne M. Bruner, Colleen M. Comeford, 
Scott R. Giesecke, Judith M. Harris, Sharon 
Heffron, Yvonne M. Marr, Joanne D. Runge, 
Dale F. Verbickas, Judith M. Weinstein, and 
Jennifer A. Young. 

Salem, NH: Janice M. Benoit, Ruth A. 
Bogdan, Patricia M. English, Jamie L. Gaeta, 
John E. Hosty, and Mark S. Lister. 

Seabrook, NH: Prakash K. Patel. 

South Hampton, NH: Sandra M. Hoyt. 

Windham, NH: Mary-Jo Rivela. 


released 


Somerville: Susan Stange. 

Stoneham: Michael Shellmer. 

Tewksbury: Denise Bakios, Edwin Barnes, 
and Javan Oston. 

Topsfield: Maris Bergeron-Prost. 

Wakefield: Jean Krikorian. 

West Boxford: Barbara White. 

West Newbury: Carol Marquis, and Vir- 
ginia Zaccheo. 

Wilmington: Lynn Garvey. 

Atkinson, N.H.: Carol Angus, Barbara 
Bedrosian, Brenda Galloway, Juanita 
Reynolds, Jane Schaltenbrand, and Celeste 
Talarico. 

Brentwood, N.H.: Lawrence Herrick. 

Chester, N.H.: Nina St. Pierre 

Danville, N.H.: John Barrick, and Cheryl 
Lavoie. 

Derry, N.H.: John Dusiak, David 
Norcross, and Margaret Perkins. 

Durham, N.H.: Ellen Buckley. 

East Hampstead, N.H.: Nancy Cogswell, 
Karen Demers, Kathleen Demers, and Donna 
Desmarais. 

East Kingston, N.H.: Janet Lechnir. 

Epping, N.H.: Bernice Wing. 

Exeter, N.H.: Dorothy Coyle, Gabriel 
Escobar, Daniel Hall, Christopher Lupoli, 
Debra McKay, Manda Oliver, Christine 
Olivier, and Cathy Palm. 

Farmington, N.H.: Mary Ahearn. 

Hampstead, N.H.: Frank Calazzo Jr., Paula 
Emerson, Diane Fleming, and Delphia 
Murphy. 

Hampton, N.H.: Diane Llewellyn, and 
Rebecca McGrail. 

(Continued on page five) 
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New fall exhibit runs through Sept. 29 


~- Lincoin Highway: Main Street Across America, an exhibit which hiceleles 
_ the historic highway’s route across the United States, Is running In the 
_ College’s Library Gallery, through Sept. 29. 

_ . Established is 1913, the Lincoin Highway began at Times Square In New 
rns oan ee Pmmen ness ieee why 


Honor list — from page four 


Hampton Falls, N.H.: William Fisher, and 
Claudia Witham. 

Hudson, N.H.: Kimberly Cook. 

Kensington, N.H.: Linda Worthern. 

Kingston, N.H.: Paula Andrukaitis, Tracy 
Jandreau, David Knight, and Kathleen White. 

Manchester, N.H.: Gary Gosselin, and 
Roger LaChapello. 

Newmarket, N.H.: Joanne Flanagan. 

Newton, N.H.: John Burns, Laurie King, 
and Pamela St. Onge. 

Newton Junction, N.H.: Susan Smulski. 

North Pelham, N.H.: Robert Peters. 

Pelham, N.H.: Brenda Gerakines, Chris- 
topher Goss, Robin Lilley, and Christopher 
Wagner. 

Plaistow, N.H.: Debra Baune, Barbara 
Drelick, Judith Harris, Sharon Heffron, 


September 23 


Katherine LeBlond, Jane LeCourt, Mary 
Lynne Maderios, Yvonne Marr, Susan Nadler, 
Derek Schmidt, Kimberly Taylor, and Judith 
Weinstein. 

Raymond, N.H.: Andrew Hamel, and 
Kimberly Rousseau. 

Salem, N.H.: James Beaudet, Ruth 
Bogdan, Patricia English, Kevin Lovett, David 
Marcoux, Maureen Pomeroy, Cheryl Roy, 
and Cynthia Smith. 

Seabrook, N.H.: Donna Colen, Kenneth 
Riley, Debra Szymezak, and Melissa Walker. 

Stratham, N.H.: Barbara Preston. 

Windham, N.H.: Mary Jo Rivela. 

Wolfeboro, N.H.: Susan Harding. 

Editor's note: 

The Dean’s List will be printed in our next 
issue. 


All students and faculty are invited to 


Celebrate our Saudi Arabia Veterans 


f 
Desert Storm 


The celebration begins at 11 a.m. in the quad 


(in the gym if it’s raining.) 


Financial aid 
cuts hurt many 


Scholarship fund cut by $30 million 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Now more than ever, students are wondering 
how to pay for their college tuition. 

The state scholarship fund has been re- 
duced from $56 million to $26 million. 
Students are faced with the problems oflimited 
aid availability and applying for loans. 

“The financial aid this school has to give 
away has been cut from last year to this year 
somewhat,” Richard Pastor, director of fi- 
nancial aid and special services, said. “The 
reductions have come in three areas.” 

Less aid: The part-time student grant 
program has been cut from $67,000 to $0. 
Also, the Talent Tuition Waver program, 
awarded $350,000 last year, was dropped to 
$200,000. Work Study also has been cut by 
$45,000. 

“The state usually gives us (NECC) enough 
money to match the Work Study program 
required by the government,” Pastor said. 
“As a result of the cut, we have less Work 
Study money. The General State Scholarship 
to NECC has also been cut in half...” 

One student did not receive financial aid 
by the beginning of the fall semester. 

Feeling helpless: Tracy Petrie, liberal arts, 
said, “My mother can’t afford to give me any 
money, so I had to get aid by myself. It wasn’t 
the fact that I wasn’t going to get the aid; the 
bursar’s office wasn’t going to give me an 
extension. If it didn’t come in, it would have 
been my tough luck. 

“The tuition was due by a certain day,” 
Petrie said. “If it wasn’t there, I would have 
had to pay the balance myself, and then I 
would have been reimbursed. If I had the 
money to begin with, I wouldn’t have had a 
problem. I got the the financial aid three days 
before I was to be canceled, which was cutting 
it close.” 

Problems like these, coupled with increased 
tuition, have students seeking alternative 
sources of money. 

More concerns: “The loan volume is way 
up,” Pastor said. “I really don’t think people 
should borrow money to go to a community 
college. I’m convinced people are borrowing 
more than just what they need to pay the 
tuition bill.” 

Every social class has begun to feel the 
results of the cut backs. 

“The lower income students have lost the 
$250 in state scholarships,” Pastor said. “The 
Pell Grant maximum is $1,200 per student 
per semester at the highest level. This is 
enough to cover tuition and fees. Ifthey need 
to purchase the insurance, it’s not enough to 
cover everything.” 

Julie Bornstein, interpreter training pro- 
gram, worried about receiving a scholarship 


File photo 
RICHARD PASTOR, director of finan- 
cial aid. 


Money problems 


“The tuition was due by a 
certain day,” Petrie said. “If 
it wasn’t there, I would have — 
had to pay the balance 
myself... If I had the money to 
begin with, I wouldnt have 
had a problem. ” 


in time. 

Kept waiting: “I applied for a scholar- 
ship,” Bornstein said. “I wasn’t notified until 
late this summer. This was a problem for me. 
There was a time when I thought I wasn’t 
going to get it. 

“T thought I would have to come up with 
the money. I knew Id find it. It was a relief 
when I was notified because I didn’t have to 
worry anymore.” 

Last year, the financial aid was set at an 
estimated $2.8 million, not including loans. 
This year, financial aid is about $2.5 million, 
not including loans, a difference of $300,000 
from part-time money and tuition wavers. 


PROTECT 
THE ENVIRONMENT! 


Come to MASSPIRG’s first 
Informational Meeting for All Interested Students 


Library Conference Room 
Wednesday Sept.18, at I p.m. 


MASSPIRG 


(Massachusetts Student Public Interest Research Group) 
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The royal treatment 


KING RICHARD and Queen Katherine entertain visitors at the 13th annual King Richard’s Faire. 


File photo 


CRAFTSMAN MICHAEL MILLS finishes up work on one of his handmade candles. 


King 


Renaissance 


By BILL BURKE 


Observer Arts @ Entertainment Edttor 


The pomp and pageantry of 1 6th century Europe is alive and well 
in South Carver during the 13th annual King Richard’s Faire, 
which will run weekends until Oct. 20. 

King Richard’s Faire is a recreation of a 16th century mar- 
ketplace at festival time. The atmosphere of merry olde England 
is bolstered by the talented actors and actresses who portray 
various roles within the faire. Everything from highwaymen and 
knights, to wenches and cutpurses, are represented throughout 
the 70 acre village. 

Changes: The Faire, begun 13 years ago, has undergone 
significant changes throughout the years, but has always main- 
tained its high standards of entertainment. This year, King 
Richard himselfis “away on the crusades,” and has appointed his 
brother as acting monarch. King Richard II now reigns over the 
festivities with Queen Katherine by his side. With a sideways nod 
to Hamlet, the Faire goes on. 

Barbara Burinski is returning for the 13th year to portray the 
beautiful queen Katherine. Burinski is an established actress and 
dancer. She utilizes these skills in her role as the Queen as she 
performs French court dancing, and choreographs sword fights 
as well. 

The collection of guards, envoys, citizens, rogues, vagabonds 
and townspeople that populate the village is enough to make 
one’s head spin. There are hundreds of denizens roaming the 
fairgrounds, adding ambiance and depth to the already complete 
medieval surroundings. 

Participation: One actress who is part of the intern program 
offered at King Richard’s Faire is Jenifer Ford. Ford portrays the 
stunning Patricia Anne Willabee, a villager involved in both the 
skits performed during the Faire, and the joust which takes place 
throughout the day. 

Ford says this is her first year performing at King Richard’s, 
and she loves the experience. 

Echoing this sentiment is fellow intern Sean Kelley. Kelley is 
amember of the Celtic Guard, and, as Officer Mchale, can be seen 
often interacting with many other members of the cast. 

“T love doing this,” Kelley said. “This is my last chance to act 
as liberal as this because I’m going into the Navy, so I’m getting 
it all out of my system now.” 

Staying in character: It is a rare occasion when one of the cast 


. members behaves out of character. This attention to detail only 


helps to complete the nearly perfect setting that was conceived by 
producer Richard K. Shapiro. 

Shapiro first created the King Richard’s Faire in Chicago in 
1972. Taking a departure from his successful concert promoting 
business, Shapiro originally played the part of King Richard as he 
ruled over the festival like a true Renaissance king. Shapiro built 
the Chicago fair from a four-weekend event, drawing 10,000 
people, to a seven-weekend festival, drawing a reported 400,000 
faire-goers each summer. The Chicago fair was sold in 1989, and 
now the day-to-day operations of the New England fair are 
overseen by both Shapiro and his wife and co-producer, Bonnie. 

Food food food: Another aspect of the Faire that cannot be 
ignored is its truly ambitious cuisine. A taste of the Renaissance 
is offered by the King’s royal chef and his masterful cooking staff. 
Conjure a picture of a hearty medieval warrior feasting on 
plentiful spits of fowl and beef. This is the type of meal one can 
expect at the bountiful tables of the King’s kitchen. Grab hold of 
a gigantic leg of turkey, or attack a rack of king-sized ribs. Spice 
fries, Sicilian pies (pizza), steak on a spit, roast pig or whatever 
your 16th century appetite may crave can be found at the royal 
grills. 

Overflowing cups ofmead can also be procured with offerings 
as ‘exotic as Mawmeneye Bastarde Rouge, a hot wine, and 
Killian’s Red, to the run of the mill Coors Light. One of the most 
memorable parts of the entire Faire is without a doubt the hearty 
and generous offerings found at the food pavilion. 

Medieval crafts: In the 16th century, the heart of every 
Renaissance festival was the busy excitement of the marketplace. 
The village of King Richard’s Faire is full of craftsmen plying their 
wares that run the gamut from leather goods, glassware, pewter 
sculpture, carved wood, musical instruments, dried flowers and 
medieval garb, to head dresses, fantasy artwork by P.D. Breeding, 
intricate candles, and weaponry. 

One of the more unique crafts for sale at the Faire is the Yard 
Glass of Nightwing Enterprises. A Yard Glass is a long, slender 
glass that opens up into a ball at the end. The glass is filled with 
ale, and used in drinking competitions. Great skill and care must 
be taken in order to empty the glass as quickly as possible without 
ending up all wet. The Yard Glass was seen in the movie Oxford 
Blues. The competition dates back to the days of coaches and 
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Richard's Faire 


festival takes visitors back in time 


. Am 


The faces of the faire 


THE RAT CATCHER (clockwise from top left) plies his 
trade. John Dillon, a member of the Society for Creative 
Anachronisms, attends the Faire regularly. Musicians 
play baroque music throughout the day. 


hifsty coach drivers. The glasses are now used for special 
»ceasions and drinking competitions in local pubs. Many crafts 
vith links to the past are featured throughout the Faire. 

Unusual animals: Faire-goers are sure to get an eyeful ofa rare 
nd beautiful animal at Dr. Bhagavan Antle’s pavilion. Antle, a 
vorld-famous animal expert and trainer, is this year lecturing on 
hé Renaissance history of various animals. Among them is the 
mazing “Liger,” the offspring of the famous MGM lion and his 
3engal tiger mate. The result is a majestic looking cat that is a 
oduct of two natural enemies. Antle’s Liger is one of only four 
live in the world today. Also touring with Antle are a white tiger 
ub, the huge MGM lion, and a fierce looking falcon. Faire 
isitors are also given a chance to learn more about these animals 
y getting up close and having their picture taken with them. 

The popularity of one of the summer’s biggest movies has not 
one unnoticed as this year, Robin of Locksley and his band of 
mlot-so-merry men” join in the fun. At the outset, Robin is dead. 
Tis two children, Robin (the girl) and Marion (the boy), are 
nlisted by the outrageously funny Sir Percival to act out a play 
ased on Robin’s life. 

The ensuing madness is a memorable act that affords the 
uperb Richard Weber a chance to display his comedic talents as 
itPercy. Percy first makes his appearance as a masked highwayman 


Dillon explains that a “kill” is scored when a sufficient blow 
to the head or torso is landed. 

“It’s all based on the honor system. This year we had over 
2,000 participants in the war, and very intricate strategies were 
used. We try anything from 2 flank maneuver, to surrounding and 
attacking.” 


vith a darkly humorous costume (one that screams out for ’ Personal creativity: It is amazing to see what a catalyst such 
CCessorization), and continues his venomous satirization of ~-¥_ ° as King Richard’s Faire inspires people to create. As one walks 
roduction directors. He lends a newly skewed point of viewto “4¢@ Me a question around, it is easy to get caught up in the pageantry of the whole 
h€ stereotypical medieval man. 8. Burke photo gathering. The man you bump into may be an accountant during 

Joust to the death: One of the many highlights of the Faire LORD CHUMLEY dares ali comers to play with his the week, but a bloodthirsty barbarian on the weekend. The 
s the joust performed by the Hanlon-Lees Action Theatre. Itis “maiming toys.” variety of alter egos that emerge is staggering. These characters 
resented in three exciting episodes over the course of the day. often have their own histories and depth that add a sense ofreality 


“he first is King Richard’s challenge, wherein knights test their happen upon his axe toss are sure to feel the sting of his sharp _ as they are brought to life. 
kill with the lance on horseback. The challenge ends with tongue. To top it all off, he’s deadly accurate with the axe, so if All of these things add-up to make King Richard’s Faire a truly 
pposing knights embroiled in a heated argument. This leads you think you’ve got what it takes, you’d better be able to back memorable experience. It is difficult not to fall in love with the 
nto the second episode where the competitors joust at one it up. Interestingly enough, Lord Chumley is one of the very few concept of the Faire and become fully emerged in its fantasy. The 
nother until a melee ensues. The final joust is one to,the “death,” not listed in the cast of characters, but no visit to the Faire is _ only down side is that once it’s all over, you’ve got to return to 
nd only one man will leave the field standing. complete without stopping in to see him. 1991. 

The section of the grounds that may see the most traffic is the While walking about the grounds, one cannot help but notice 
‘ing’s Gaming Glen. As is advertised, the games are designed for the number of visitors who have taken to dressing in period 
né bravest visitors to the Realm. To come out on top here, costume. This, for the most part, is no cbeeieee There are How to get ther €... 
isitors must posses bravery, skill and just a little luck. For the scores of subcultures and organizations that exist to try to keep Jae se 
nore genteel of visitors, the shady maze or the cross bow may the feeling of fantasy and chivalry alive. These organizations The Faire is located on route 58 in 
rove to be fun. For the more adventurous, the dastardly dartsor range fromthe Fantasy and Legends Organization (F.A.L.O.), to ; 
ne bow and arrow range may prove to be challenging. And for the combative Chrome Warriors. One group that boasts nation- South Carver and will be of dee 
n€ most aggressive, the knife throw and Lord Chumley’s axe toss wide membership is the Society for Creative Anachronisms weekends, fr om 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
lay satisfy those berserker urges. (S:G:A;). 

Mysterious character: One of the most colorful characters to Branch organizations: John Dillon, a member of S.C.A., has 
opulate the Faire is Lord Chumley. As he calls all comers to try been to its largest gathering: The Pennsic Wars, held each year in 


From the North Shore, take route 
95 south to route 3. Once on route 3, 
is “maiming toys,” he displays a true grasp for the feeling ofthe rural Butler County, Pa. Thousands of medieval enthusiasts take the route 44 exit in Plymouth 


aire. His witty comments are underscored by his magnificent gather for a huge festival that culminates in a battle between the 
rmor and by the way he carries himself. A more intimidating kingdoms of the East and Mid. The loser gets Pittsburgh. and head west. From there, fi ollow 
gure will be hard to find. Only the most valorous of individuals “We don’t use iron and steel weapons. It would be impossible the Sign. Ss. 

an challenge Lord Chumley in a duel of wits, and those who _ to train everyone to use the weapons correctly so no one would 
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New start” © 


WRAZ manager hopes 


to revive campus radio 


By BILL BURKE 
Arts & Entertainment 


The new semester has begun and 
WRAZ, NECC's radio station, is up 
and running. With new general 
manager Cliff Martellini atthe helm, 
WRAZ is looking forward to bigger 
and better things. 

“What we want is an organiza- 
tion where people want to get in- 
volved,” Martellini said. “We want 
people to come on down and talk to 
us.” 

Martellini says that no previous 
radio experience is required, just an 
enthusiastic attitude and an interest 
in radio. 

Joining: “All anyone has to do is 
come in and fill out a short form. 
We ask them a few questions, if 
they’ve been trained or have any 
experience, musical preference and 
preferred show time, and get them 
going,” he said. 

WRAZ uses records, tapes, carts 
and compact discs. Martellini says 
the money allotted through the 
student senate will be used to pur- 


chase a new cassette player for the 
station. 

“We only have one tape player 
right now, and a lot of the DJ’s like 
to bring in their own tapes, so a 
second player would be great,” he 
said. 

DJ’s bringing in their own music 
is an added bonus that draws par- 
ticipants to college radio. 

Valuable experience: “One of 
the good things about college radio 
is that it lets you do what you like," 
Martellini said. “It can be used as a 
starting point for people interested 
in a career in radio.” 

Martellini himself began his ra- 
dio career in the trenches. He first 
started in radio while in the army. 
From there, he landed a job at 
WNBP in Newburyport, and WKOS 
in Rochester, N.H. He came to 
NECC two years ago and worked 
his way up through the ranks as 
news director, and finally general 
manager. 

There are changes that Martellini 
says he would like to make to further 
improve the radio station. 

“We're talking station image 
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NEW WRAZ general manager, Cliff Martellini, hopes to make the radio station a success. 


here,” he said. 

Improvement: Martellini says 
he’s hoping to bolster the image of 
WRAZ by conforming to the opin- 
ions of the listeners and offering a 
more diverse selection of musical 
styles. 

“The format will remain the 
same, but we’d like to offer more 
jazz, light rock and other styles. We 
haven’t had any real call for rap, but 
like I said, we’re open to it.” 


According to Martellini, the 
WRAZ schedule, once the time slots 
have been finalized, will be a bit 
more reliable this semester. 

“Once everyone’s in a definite 
slot, we’ll be open from 10 to 2 
everyday faithfully.” 

Over the airwaves: The final 
question Martellini hopes to ad- 
dress is that of on-the-air broad- 
casting. 

“We’re in-house right now, we’re 


not on the air, but it’s something 
Id like to push for. The potential is 
so large, and even though I realize 
the money may not be there from 
the student senate, it’s still some- 
thing I'd like to pursue.” 

This semester, the radion station 
has an entirely new staff, and is 
looking forward to anew beginning. 
With student support, they hope to 
make WRAZ a more efficiently run 
organization. 


Nicks returns to music world with new CD 


| By AMY BOARDMAN 
_ Arts & Entertainment Editor 


" Ina time when new artists come and go with 


fashion, one of rock'n roll’s most notable 
singers returns with a new album. 

Stevie Nicks of Fleetwood Mac and solo 
fame recently released Timespace: The Best of 
Stevie Nicks. 

As the title indicates, many songs are past 
hits for Nicks. Also included on the cassette 
are two new releases, with one extra cut 
included on the CD. 

Poor choice: Sometimes It’s a Bitch, the 
first cut on side A, is a new release written by 
Jon Bon Jovi and Billy Falcon. The lyrics are 
thought provoking but quickly become tire- 
some. The song is very repetitive and with 
Nicks’s sometimes monotone voice, it won’t 
climb to the top of the charts any time soon. 

Nicks has seen her share of hit songs over 
the years and has included some of her most 
memorable on the album 

Stop Draggin’? My Heart Around, a duet 
with Tom Petty,was recorded and released in 
the early 80s. Originally, Petty decided not 
to do the song on his album and suggested 
Nicks use it on hers. They ended up singing 
it together, and now the track is considered a 
classic to many Nicks and Petty fans. 

Talk To Me, a song that received much 
radio play, is included on the album. 

Wedding solo: Stand Back, perhaps Nick’s 
most recognized solo track from 1983, was 
written on her wedding day. 

The last track on side A is Beauty and The 
Beast. Written by Nicks, it is a song only a fan 
could enjoy. It never received much radio 
play, yet it includes lyrics that could only be 
enhanced by Nick’s raspy yet tranquil voice. 

Side B includes seven tracks. The first,Jf 
Anyone Falls In Love is one of the best cuts on 
the album. It can be placed in the same class 
with Stand Back. 

The 1991 release on side B, Love’s A Hard 
Game To Play was written By Bret Michaels 
and Pat Schunk. Michaels is the lead singer 
for the glam/rock band Poison. 

Glam imitator: As for the cut having any 
hit potential, the answer could be yes. Al- 
though Nicks sings the song, it still comes 
across as a typical Poison song and does not 
do Nicks justice. Michaels appears on the 
track singing backing vocals and playing twelve 
string guitar. 

The best songs on the album are the tracks 


written by Nicks, with the classic Nicks sound. 


a ° 
Music Review 

The sound is reflected in tracks such as 
Edge Of Seventeen. With songs like this, one 
can see that Nicks should stick to the hard 
stuff and veer off from the ballads. 

Bside tracks: The last three tracks on side 
Bare Leather And Lace, I Can’t Waitand Has 
Anyone Written Anything For You. 

Leather And Laceis the exception for Nicks 
singing ballads. Don Henley appears on this 
track from 1981. 

I Can’t Wait sounds as good now as it did 
when first released, if not better, due to some 
studio remixing. 

Excluding the two songs not even written 
by Nicks, the album is a typical greatest hits 
record. 

Same old style: Nicks is not known for 
her classically trained voice, so do not buy the 
album if expecting a new Nicks style. 

If you like or want to reintroduce yourself 
to Nicks or hear her for the first time then 
Timespace:The Best of Stevie Nicks is a good 
purchase. 

As far as greatest hits albums go, Timespace 
offers 40 minutes of classic Stevie Nicks and is 
worth the money if you like her. 


Welcomes you back to school 


e LOANS & LEASES 
are available 

e Full One Year Warranty 
Parts & Labor 


Three 
Basic 


Choices 


GOOD /|BETTER| BEST 


286-12 386SX-16 386-25 

1 mb RAM 2mb RAM 4mb RAM 

40 mb HD 40mb HD 80mb HD 

Dual Floppies | Dual Floppies | Dual Floppies 

Keyboard Keyboard Keyboard 

14" mono 14" Super VGA | 14" Super VGA 

monitor High Res. High Res. 
mouse mouse 


$799 $1532 | $1999 


MBA Inc. has a computer store located on campus inside the 
Book Store for yourconvenience. MBA offers a full line of IBM 
compatible computers, software and supplies. The computer 
store was established to bring you the highest quality at the 
lowest possible price. 


(508)373-9504 


for more information 
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Get the 
new BayBank 


Student Value 
Package! 


Introducing the account that gives you extra credit. 


BayBank delivers the best account on campus: The new Student 
Value Package! Save time and money with— 
@ The BayBank Student Value Checking Account with no 
minimum balance requirement and a free companion Savings Account. 
@ The BayBank Card for cash 24 hours a day. Make as many 
withdrawals as you like at over 750 BayBank X-Press 24* banking 
machines—with no added fees. 
@ BayBank X-Press Check? Use your BayBank Card with 
X-Press Check just like a check at stores, restaurants—any place 
that welcomes MasterCard? 
@ Reserve Credit overdraft protection attached to your 
checking account. 
@ A BayBank Visa’ or MasterCard. 
Get credit you can use for books, a trip 
home, or any unexpected expense. 


To get the Student Value Package, 
all you need is a valid school I.D. 
You qualify for X-Press Check, over- - 
draft protection, and a BayBank - 
credit card if youre 18 or older and 
have no record of bad credit. 


So get the account that gives 
you more—including the Card that 
does it all. Open a Student Value 
Package at the nearest BayBank 
Office today! 


Member FDIC Equal Opportunity Lender 


NOBODY DOES IT BETTER™ 
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Kicking away at fall soccer scrimmage 


Chris Evans photo 
COLIN GERRY beats Manny Vasconcelos to the ball in a recent practice session. 


-AIDS-What Everyone Should Know 

Presented by Pat Kepschull, R.N. and assisted by Rafael Guiller and 
_ Bob Erickson 

Sept. 27, 1991-11:30 a.m. 


Vocational Education 
Presented by: Modesto Maldonado 
Oct. 11, 1991-11:30 a.m. 


Careers in Law and Finance for Minorities 
Presented by: Nunzio DiMarca 
Oct. 25, 1991-11:30 a.m. 


Health Care with Emphasis on the Effect of the Linguistic Minorities 
and Refugees 

Presented by: Maru Vu 

Nov. 29, 1991-11:30 a.m. 


For additional information, contact Judit Price at 374-5808 


ed 


Varsity Men's Soccer ochedule 1991 “92 


| Head Coach: Nunzio Ditiarca 
Pont DATE 

| Monday September 

) Wednesday September 11 
Thursday § September 19 
Saturday September 21 

|| Tuesday September 24 
Thursday September 26 


PLACE TIME 
away 
home 
home 
home 
away 
away 


SCHOOL 

Mt. Ida 
Berkshire 

Mt. Wachusett 
Springfield Tech 
S.M.T.I. 
Bunkerhill 


Soccer team gains new players 


Young squad seeks to grow, work 
together with lots of new recruits 


By BILL BLAISDELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Despite being young and inexperienced, 
NECC’s men’s soccer team hopes to have a 
strong season. 

Head coach Nunzio DiMarca said, “I’m 
looking forward to the season, and we have a 
lot of good prospects.” 

Knights’ captain, Glenn Josephson thinks 
the team is stronger than last year’s squad, 
which had finished under .500, with seven 
wins, nine losses and two ties. 

“I feel we will do a lot better than last 
season, but it will take some time for us to get 
used to each other,” he said. 

Without knowing the team’s capability, 
Josephson feels individual player talents will 
strengthen the team as a whole. 

Some bright spots to look for are a strong 
defense and a goalie. Last year, the team 
didn’t have a goalie, resulting in Josephson 
playing in net. Other strong points include 
the defensive play of John Pickles and Byron 
Monroy, along with new goalie Mike Gabriati. 

The Knights’ captain also said he was 
impressed by Dennis Desroches and David 
Doyle’s play in a recent scrimmage. 


Chris Evans photo 
FABIO CRESCENZI and Jose Garcia 
prepare for the upcoming soccer sea- 
son. 


Baseball team looks 
forward to fall play 


By ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The Knights’ quest for the NJCAA regional 
baseball tournament begins now with fall 
baseball, even though the teams standings for 
the fall season will not count. 

Coach Tom Blair and his players, however, 
know the importance of the program. 

“Fall baseball provides college-level com- 
petition for the athletes and helps me to 
strictly evaluate players’ performances for 
spring competition,” Blair said. 

Second year outfielder Kurt Doiron said, 
“Tt gives us a chance to show the coach our 
abilities as baseball players.” 

The program also helps the athletes to get 
geared up for the spring. 

Mike Stevens, pitcher and first baseman, 
said, “Fall ball isa good way to get warmed up 
and prepared for the springtime.” 

Coach Blair said, “ The program helps me 
to determine what we need for the spring. For 
example if we need pitching, I can teach and 
prepare the players to pitch.” 

“Tn the fall, contrast to the spring, I can 
do a lot more coaching during the game 
because you do not have to worry about 
winning,” he said. 

Last spring, the Knights missed the regional 


FALL VARSITY 
MEN’S BASEBALL 
SCHEDULE 


1991 


Proving grounds — 


“Tt gives us a chance to show 
the coach our abilities as 
baseball players.” 


a 


tournament for the first time in years. 

“Probably the biggest reason why we didn’t 
make the regionals last spring was because I 
wasn’t able to coach last fall. I didn’t know the 
players’ abilities,” Blair said. 

The Knights’ fall season begins with a 
double-header at home with the University of 
New Hampshire, one of five, four-year col- 
leges that NECC will be facing this season. 
Blair said playing against four-year colleges 
will give the players experience performing at 
a higher level. 

The fall baseball program is crucial to Blair 
and the team; however, there is one drawback 
to the season. 

“There is not as much batting practice 
because the season is so short,” Blair said. 
“It’s a compressed season of 18 games in 32 
days. In that time frame, you do not have time 
to help players with batting problems.” 
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Head Coach Tom Blair 


Saturday 
Thursday 


Saturday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Sat., Sun. 


Saturday 
Tuesday 


Sat.; Sun. 


September 28 
October 3 
October 5 
October 8 
October 10 
October 17 
October 24 
October 26,27 


November 2 
November 5 


November 9,10 


away 
home 
away 
home 
away 
away 
home 
TBA TBA 
away 2:00 
Playdown 


Holyoke 
Bunkerhill 
Becker Leicester 
Manchester C.C. 
Mt. Wachusett 
Newbury College 
C.C.R.I. 

MCCAC 
Tournament 
Dean 

Region XXI 
Tournament 


Massasoit C.C. Region XXI 


Tournament 


DAY 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 


DATE 
September 14 
September 17 
September 19 
September 21 
September 23 
September 25 
September 28 
September 29 
October 6 
October 9 
October 12 
October 15 


PLACE TIME 
home 12,2 
away 4:00 
away 4:00 
away 12,2 
home 4:00 
away 3:00 
home 12,2 
home 12,2 
away 12,2 
home 4:00 
away 12,2 
away 4:00 


SCHOOL 
U.N.H. 

N.H.T.I. 

North Shore 
Daniel Webster 
Emerson 
S.M.T.I. 

Daniel Webster 
Quinsigamond 
Quinsigamond 
N.H.T.I. 
Bunkerhill 
Emerson 
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BOB McGHEE works out on the fitness center’s lower back machine. 


Fitness Center 
« keepsin shape 


Students welcome to workout 
in state-of-the-art athletic facility 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


Students looking for a place to get in shape 
may have to look no further than the college's 
health and fitness center, located in the gym 
building. 

“Tt’s open to all day division students who 
pay a student activity fee because the facility is 
student activity funded,” said Donna John- 
son, a supervisor at the center. 

During the academic year, the center is 
open Monday through Friday from 7:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 

The facility is open for more than just the 
academic year, however. 

Summer availabity: It may come as a 
surprise to some that the center is open year 
round and was open throughout this past 
summer. 

According to Johnson, not as many people 
took advantage of the fitness room this summer 
as could have. 

One reason for the low turnout could be 
that not many students knew it was open. 

“In the summer it was hard to advertise 
because the decision to keep it open was made 
late,” Johnson said. “Probably not as many 
people knew about it as should have, but this 
year it will be well advertised.” 

During the summer and over the semester 
break, the center is open Monday through 


Friday from 1la.m. to 4 p.m. 

Health cheap: When comparing the health 
and fitness center to the health clubs which 
charge enormous fees, Johnson thinks the 
center stacks up well. 

“T think it’s right up there with the best of 
them,” Johnson said. 

The health center features 16 Eagle Cybex 
machines which cover workouts on all parts of 
the body. The room also has four aerobic 
machines, a biocycle, an Aerodyne rowing 
machine, and a treadmill. 

Two new free-weight rooms were added 
this spring. 

“We have a beautiful facility here with the 
free-weights, the track, the main gym,” 
Johnson said. “There’s talk about maybe if 
the funding is available, for a sauna or a 
steamroom, which would give the aspect of a 
health club.” 

Instruction available: Johnson said there 
will always be someone at the center to show 
people how to use each machine. 

There is also an incentive program for 
people who use the health and fitness center, 
Johnson said. 


“What happens is each time a person 
comes in and does a 30 minute workout, they 
picka letter and when they spell ‘get physically 
fit? they receive a health and fitness travel 
bag,” she said. 


The mysterious case of ‘the gator’ 


Sports detective looks at Red Sox outfielder’s woes; blames it on the curse of the Green Monster 


By ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


It was a hot and rainy night—the kind of night 
that could melt you into a puddle. I was 
sitting at my desk, putting the finishing touches 
on a bottle of whiskey, when suddenly there 
was a knock on my door. The P. I. business 
was slow. Bill collectors were always hunting 
me down. I grabbed my gun to scare off the 
persistent head-hunters. 

The door opened, anda young boy walked 
in. At first, I thought the newspaper boy was 
looking for his weekly money collection. Much 
to my surprise, he was a client. He needed 
help — surprisingly enough, my help. The kid 
was drenched from the rain, but yet I could 
tell he was crying. I know these things, I’m a 
detective. He was upset about his favorite 
Red Sox player getting a bad reputation in 
town. Fans were booing him at the ball-park 
and the media was giving him a bad rap. 

I didn’t know much about the Red Sox, 
only that they choke in the big games. The 
last time they won a World Series, Henry 
Ford invented the automobile. 

The boy told me his hero’s name was Mike 
Greenwell, alias “The Gator.” Ah yes, Mike 
Greenwell, starting left fielder for the Bosox. 
The youngster begged and pleaded with me 
to restore the Gator’s name and reputation. I 
had nothing else to do, so I took the job. 

I started working immediately after the 
boy left. I discovered that on Aug. 25, 
Greenwell got in a scuffle with rookie team- 
mate Mo Vaughn. The media called it the 
“Rage in the cage.” Greenwell came out 
looking like the bad guy as rumors of racial 
tension flew into Boston like a bat out of hell. 
The rumors of racial problems were dismissed 
as false. Greenwell also got in an argument 
with Sox shortstop Luis Rivera earlier in the 
season. 

I came across his mug in the paper. It 
wasn’t the prettiest face I’ve ever seen, but a 
look of anger fills his face. A potential Hair 
Club for Men candidate. Good thing he 
wears a baseball hat most of the year. 

Channel 5 sportscaster Mike Lynch showed 


Murph’s view 


video footage of Greenwell committing errors 
in the outfield during games. Lynch’s approach 
didn’t seem fair to me. Ballplayers make errors 
in baseball games everyday. 

Greenie then decided to take a vow of 
silence from the media. The media didn’t 
seem to mind not hearing his voice in the 
clubhouse. 

Night turned into day and day into night. 
I decided to take a research trip to Fenway 
Park, home of the Boston Red Sox. The Sox 
were playing host to the California Angels. In 
the bottom of the second inning, Greenwell 
came up to bat. The fans started to scream 
profanities because of the turmoil that plagued 
Greenwell. 

Later in the game, as I sat enjoying a 
Fenway frank, a theory bounced in my brain. 
Where Greenwell stood in leftfield, a tall, 
green wall lurked behind him. I started 
thinking of Red Sox players who guarded the 
infamous Green Monster. Ted Williams, one 
of the greatest hitters of all time, was not a 
favorite player with the media. Jim Rice, a 
player who dominated hitting categories in 
the ‘70s, also battled with the press. 

I started to wonder, as the mustard from 
my dog dribbled on my chin, maybe the wall 
brings out the bad in the player, the media 
and the fans. Could it be the curse of the 
Green Monster? 

After the Sox’ loss to the Angels, I took a 
ride on the subway trying to find good qualities 
that the Gator possessed. The thought seemed 
grim and visions of the kid’s sad and disturbed 
face became photographed in my mind. 

I got back to my office furiously looking 
for more information on the Sox outfielder. 
Two hours and a six-pack later, I found the 
clues I needed, Greenwell’s batting statistics. 
Since 1987, despite a bad season last year due 
to an ankle injury, Greenwell had steady 
hitting numbers. He batted around .300 and 
had plenty of runs batted in. His homerun 
numbers were also exceptional. 

I then looked at his current stats for this 


season. The Gator is hitting .304 with 71 
RBIs. He also leads the Sox with 13 stolen 
bases. 

The morning came as the sun shined into 
my office window. Drudging over a hangover 
and a cup of mud coffee, I told the boy of my 
findings. Whether or not Greenwell is battling 


ACTIVITY 


HEALTH & FITNESS 
CHALLENGE 
WOMEN’S 3 ON 3 
MEN’S 3ON 3 
CROSS COUNTRY 
RUN 

PAR 3 GOLF 
STREET HOCKEY 
FLAG FOOTBALL 


PING PONG 
TOURNAMENT 
FREE THROW 
CONTEST 

AIR HOCKEY 


MEETING DATE 


Sept. 9 Fitness Center 
Sept. 9 Fitness Center 
Sept. 9 Fitness Center 


Sept. 16 Gym Lobby 
Sign-up Fitness Center 
Sept. 30 Gym Lobby 
Oct. 14 Gym Lobby 
VIDEO TOURNAMENT Sign -up Gym Lobby 
POOL TOURNAMENT Sign -up Gym Lobby 


Sign-up Gym Lobby 


his teammates, the media or the Red Sox fans, 
he is a great asset to the team. 

A batter who hits around .300 and pro- 
duces a steady amount of runs is a player who 
can help the Red Sox for many years. People 
may not like him, but you cannot ignore his 
ability at the plate. The boy smiled and left. 


FALL NECC 
INTRAMURAL 
CALENDAR 


EVENT DATE 


Sept. 9-Dec. 20 
Sept. 16 
Sept. 16 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 


Nov. 18 


Sign- Up Gym Lobby 
Sign- Up Gym Lobby 
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Campus comes alive 


Thousands return for action—packed semester 
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KEN PARTELLO of Fun Enterprises works on a 
caricature of Yvonne Rivera, left, at fall student 
orientation. ESL instructor Frank DeSarro, answers 
questions from Felipe Cordero and Kenneth Yeung, 
above. 


DERICK GARDNER, Steve Hoppins, and Derek Castonguay 
light up cigarettes in designated outdoor smoking area. 
NECC may be the only campus in the state to institute a 
campus-wide smoking ban. 


INCOMING FRESHMEN help 
themselves to hamburgers 
and hot dogs, left. Robert 
McDonald, dean of Aca- 
demic Affairs, conducts a 
campus tour, above. 


Features Editor Mike Pierce 
and the rest of the staff 


would like you to write 
a letter to the editor 


Drop it off at F-125 or any campus mailbox today 


